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Notes. 


THE MANDEVILLE CANON: A 
SUPPLEMENT.* 


In the Catalogue of the Wrenn Library of 
the University of Texast there are ascribed 
to Bernard Mandeville twenty-one pieces not 
considered in my ‘ Writings of Bernard 
Mandeville: a bibliographical survey.’t It 
is the purpose of the present paper to dis- 
cuss the authenticity of these Wrenn ascrip- 
tions, not one of which, it may be announced 
in advance, is convincing. 

It will be simplest to begin with those 
works which, by external evidence, can be 
demonstrated to be not by Mandeville. 


“ “An Ode to the sun, for the New Year,’ 


This, as can easily be ascertained in any 
competent bibliography, is by Elijah Fen- 
ton—in fact, his best-known work. 

2. ‘The Eagle and the robin. An apologue 
By G. L. Mag. 1709. 
The preface of this, in both the editions 

owned, by the British Museum, is signed 


*In the preparation of this article I have 
received valued aid from Dr. Arthur E. Case. 

t ‘Catalogue of the library of ..... John 
Henry Wrenn’ ....compiled by Harold B. 
Wrenn. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. 5 vol. 
Austin, Texas, 1920. I understand that Mr. 
Wise is not responsible for the Mandeville 
attributions. 

t In the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xx. (1921), 419-67. 


‘‘Horat. Gram’’—-an ascription accepted 
by the British Museum Catalogues. I can 
see no reason why the piece is not by 
Horatio Gram, Master of Laws, 

3. “The Metamorphosis of the town: or, a 

view of the present fashions? 1730. 

The British Museum ascribes this piece to 
Elizabeth Thomas. The correctness of this 
attribution is substantiated by an advertise- 
ment in the fourth edition (1744) of John 
Norris’s translation of Robert Waring’s 
‘ Effigies amoris’ (English title: ‘The Pic- 
ture of love unveil’d’), which lists the 
‘Metamorphosis’ as by ‘‘the late Cele- 
brated Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas.’’* 

4. ‘A Panegyric on a court.’ By the 

author of ‘'The World unmask’d.’ 1739. 

5. ‘The First satire of Juvenal imitated ” 

- ++ by the same author, ‘The World un- 

mask’d.’ 1740. 

These works, of course, were ascribed to 
Mandeville under the not uncommon delu- 
sion that he wrote ‘The World unmask’d: 
or, the philosopher the greatest cheat” 
(1736). Since, however, he demonstrably 
did not write or translate this bookt, he did 
not write the two pieces by the same author. 


For the authorship of the other pieces 
ascribed to Mandeville we must invoke 
internal evidence. One type of such evi- 
dence is the political bias of the work. We 
know that Mandeville was strongly Whig 
in 1720,{ and this conviction may be traced 
as far back as 1709. In that year he 
praised the conduct of Marlborough;§ and 
he was probably the author of a controver- 
sial Whig tract which appeared in 1714.|| 
In 1703, however, we find Mandeville attack- 
attacking George Ridpath’s Whig Flying 
Post.{ It may, therefore, be that Mande- 
ville was a Tory at that time, turning his 
coat sometime between then and 1709. These 
facts concerning Mandeville’s political 


** The Picture of love unveil’d’ (1744), title 
page, verso. 

+ See my ‘ Writings of Bernard Mandeville,” 
J. of Eng. and Ger. phil. xx. (1921), 466-7. 

t Cf. the defence of Whig policies in Mande- 
ville’s ‘ Free thoughts’ (1720), ch. xi. and xii. 

§ Cf. ‘The Virgin unmask’d ’ (1709), pp. 148- 
51. The book was listed in the Works of the 
learned for June, 1709. 

|| ‘The Mischiefs that ought justly to be ap- 
prehended from a Whig-government.’ Concern- 


ing the authorship of this pamphlet see my 
‘Writings of Bernard Mandeville,’ pp. 448-50. 

{| See ‘Some fables after_the easie and 
a method of M. de la Fontaine’ (1703);. 
p. 
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. . | 
opinions enable us to dispose of certain other | 


of the Wrenn attributions. 
6. ‘The Dream of the solan goose.’ 1709. 
7.‘ Bickerstaff’s sop: or, the humours 
of the times, digested into fables.’ [1709c].* 
8. ©The Tale of my Lord the Owl, told by 
the blackbird.’ 1718. 
These three productions are definitely 
Tory, and ‘ Bickerstaff’s Asop,’ in addition, 
has specifically Oxford associations.+ 
Bickerstafi’s is the only work for 
whose ascription to Mandeville the Wrenn 
Catalogue gives any reason. It cites a note 
in George Aitken’s 
“The Poems... are... usually accepted 
as the work of . . . Mandeville, and there 
does not seem to be any reasonable doubt 
that they ave the produce of his pen.” In 
the same copy is a letter from Edmund 


Gosse: ‘‘ I should like to be able to discover | 


its Author, but he could hardly have been 
other than de Mandeville.’ Concerning 
the statement that ‘ Bickerstaff’s AXsop’ is 
“usually accepted as the work of . .. Man- 
deville,’ I may say that during the seven 
years I have devoted to Mandeville I have 
never once seen the volume ascribed to him 
except in the Wrenn Catalogue. And as to 
Gosse’s remark that the author ‘‘ could 
hardly have been other than de Mande- 
ville,’’ it need only be noted that AMsopian 
fables of political intent were among the 
commonest literary fashions of the day, and 
that these particular fables are not at all 
Mandevillian. I+ is, however, enough to 
remember that the book is Tory at a period 
when Mandeville was Whig, and that its 
— associations could hardly have been 
is. 
We may also, on political grounds, dis- 
pose of the following : 
9. ‘ Msop at Amsterdam.... By Lud- 
low Redivivus. Amsterdam, printed for Myn 
Heer Vanden Flounder, boekverkooper, 1698. 


And sold by the booksellers of London and 
Westminster. 


* © Bickerstaff’s Aisop ’ was apparently hardly 
under way before the middle of 1708, for it 
refers near its opening (p. 14) to the battle of 
Oudenarde (11 July, 1708) and near its close 
(p. 63) to the death of. Prince George of Den- 
mark (28 Oct., 1708). The preface was penned 
not earlier than April, 1709, for it mentions the 
Tatler. The book, however, seems to have been 


. written before the capture of Mons, 20 Oct., 
1709 (p. 17). 

+ Note the Oxford references in the first 
fable. 
~ Now in the Wrenn Library. 


copy of the bookt: | 


This booklet is strongly anti-monarchic 
}and pro-republican, whereas Mandeville was 
both a monarchist and an opponent of 
democracy.* Besides, the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth, defended in the work, could 
hardly have been an issue to him. 

10. The Law corrupted; a satire. 1706. 

This very un-Mandevillian production is 
so full of legal technicalities that it must 
have been written either by a lawyer or 
/someone who made law a hobby. Mande- 
|ville was not the first, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was the second. 


For most of the remaining pieces—all but 
one in verse—we must depetid not on the 
'thought but on the form. I am aware that 
this is usually a very precarious method of 
determining authorship, but in the cases 
here involved even an uncertain criterion 
assumes demonstrative force. The Wrenn 
attributions have been made not only with- 
/out the slightest corroboration, but in the 
face of contents not in the least in Mande- 
'ville’s vein. In view of the number of 
'works written in his lifetime which are 
equally likely or unlikely, on such grounds, 
_to be by him, the odds against his having 
‘written the books ascribed to him in the 

Wrenn Catalogue must be at least ten 

thousand to one. Any positive evidence, 
therefore, against his authorship, must be 
/multiplied as if it were, so to speak, a 
'weight placed on the long end of a lever so 
| balanced that the long end is ten thousand 
times the length of the short end. — And, 
even apart from this consideration, it will 
be found, I think, that the comparison of 
| prosody about to be attempted will be some- 
-what more indicative than might in advance 
be supposed. 

Our generalizations as to Mandeville’s 
prosody are based on his five books of verse 
—‘ Some fables after the easie and familiar 
method of M. de la Fontaine’ (1703), 
‘ sop dress’d’ (1704), ‘Typhon’ (1704), 
‘The Grumbling hive’ (1705), and ‘ Wishes 
to a godson’ (1712)+—in all nearly four 
‘thousand lines spanning the nine years 
between 1703 and 1712. The two character- 
istics which have been found most inform- 


* See in ‘ Hsop dress’d’ (1704) “ ‘The Hands, 
feet, and belly,” and ‘The Grumbling hive 
| (1705), line 10. ee 

I have excluded from my generalizations 
the four short erotic poems in the ‘ Wishes, 
since these poems are different in intent both 
from Mandeville’s other pieces and from the 
works listed in the Wrenn Catalogue. ; 


May 3, 1924, 
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ing are the proportion of aurally defective 
yhymes* and of feminine endings. The per- 
centage of the former, which decreases as 
the date of the production grows later is, for 
the whole body of Mandeville’s work, about 
14 per cent. The ratio of feminine endings, 
which is large in direct proportion to the 
humorous intent of the piece,t is, for the 
five books involved, about 20 per cent. As 
will become apparent during the compari- 
sons about to be essayed, Mandeville is 
fairly consistent in his use of aurally defec- 
tive rhymes, and very consistent in the 
matter of feminine endings. Of the latter 
he is unusually fond, and they seem to 
reflect a definite bias of his ear. 

il. ‘ sop at Paris, his letters and fables. 
Translated from the original French. Printed 
in the year 1701. 

This booklet has no flavour of Mande- 
ville. The modus operandi of the Wrenn 
Catalogue seems to have been to ascribe to 
Mandeville every work in the Library with 
“ sop’? in the title, because Mandeville 
once wrote an Adsop dress’d.’ His ‘Atsop,’ 
however, it may be noted, was a general and 
not a political satire (it was almost entirely 
a paraphrase of La Fontaine), whereas all 
the ‘‘ Alsops”’ ascribed to Mandeville by 
the Wrenn Catalogue are political satiTes. 
‘sop at Paris’ has some 7 per cent. of 
aurally defective rhymes, against: about 15 
per cent. in ‘ Ausop dress’d’ (1703-4), 14 per 
cent. in ‘ Typhon’ (1704), and 10 per cent. 
in the ’ Grumbling hive’ (1705), and a gen- 
eral average of 14 per cent. I infer nothing 
from this. But the feminine endings in 
‘Asop at Paris’ are under one per cent., 
as against the 14 per cent. in ‘ Atsop 
dressed,’ the 36 per cent. in ‘Typhon,’ and 
Mandeville’s general average of over 20 per 
cent. Only once did Mandeville use fewer 


*T have, of course, attempted to take into 
account the differences between eighteenth- 
century and modern pronunciation. Because 
of the difficulty, however, of being certain as 
to just what pronunciations our authors may 
have employed, my statistics as to defective 
rhymes should be taken with a caution not due 
to the computation of feminine endings. 

+ Thus the translations of Scarron’s burlesque 
“La Gigantomachie ’ in ‘ Typhon ’ and ‘ Wishes 
to a godson’ contain the greatest proportion 
of feminine endings—slightIy over 35 per cent. 
in each case. ‘ AYsop dress’d’ and the ‘ Grum- 
bling hive ’ contain the least per cent.—14 and 
7. In ‘ Wishes to a godson,’ the title-poem 
contains about 20 per cent., ‘A Letter to Mr. 


Asgil.” some 16 per cent., and ‘On Honour,’ 
cabout 18} per cent. 
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feminine endings than in dress’d’: 
the ‘Grumbling hive’ has 7 per cent. 
12. ‘Of War.’ A poem. Being an encomium 
— bravery of the English nation.... 
‘ . 


This piece—apparently by a Whig, for it 
is dedicated to Henry, Earl of RKomney— 
betrays no suggestion of Mandeville’s style. 
It several times pairs an hexameter with a 
pentameter, something Mandeville never 
does in his known writings; and it contains 
no feminine endings whatever. 

13. ‘The English Muse: or, a congratu- 
latory poem. Upon her Majesty’s accession 
to the throne of wngland.’ 1702. 

This strongly Jacobite production is very 
unlike Mandeville in tone. It is also anti- 
Dutch, an attitude hardly to be expected from 
the Dutchman Mandeville, who praises his 
country in the ‘Fable of the bees.’ ‘The 
English Muse,’ in all its 352 lines, contains 
only one set of feminine endings, and that 
is doubtful.* 

14. “The Fox set to watch the geese: a 
state-paradox.’ 1705. 

I can infer nothing as to this Tory poem 
from its defective rhymes or feminine end- 
ings.t It can, however, be said that both 
in content and movement it shows no trace 
of Mandeville. 

- ‘A Poem to his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborcugh.’ — 1705. 
This piece also shows no suggestion of 

Mandeville. Its aurally defective rhymes 
are about 2 per cent., as compared with the 
10 per cent. of the ‘ Grumbling hive,’ which 
appeared the same year, the 195 per cent. of 
‘Assop dress’d’ (1703-4), and Mandeville’s 
general average of 14 per cent. Mande- 
ville’s lowest percentage in a poem of any 
length was over 45 per cent.—in ‘A Letter 
to Mr, Asgil’ (87 lines), in ‘Wishes to a 
godson ’ (1712); and the percentage of defec- 
tive rhymes in ‘ Wishes to a godson’ as a 
whole was over 8 per cent. ‘A Poem to... 
Marlborough,’ moreover, has, in over 300 
lines, no feminine endings, and it thrice 
pairs an hexameter with a pentameter. 

To illustrate the general unreliability of 
the Wrenn attributions, it may be noted 
that, whereas the ‘ Poem to. Marl- 
borough’ is Whig, the ‘ Fox set to watch the 


* © Aspire, higher, tire” (pp. 7-8). “ Procure, 
Pow’r” (p. 4); “ Hours, ours” (p. 12) would 
not have been considered by their authors or 
readers as feminine endings. : 

+ It contains about 6 per cent. of defective 
rhymes and 8} per cent. of feminine endings. 
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geese,’ just considered, which bears the same 
date of 1705, is Tory. 
16. ‘ The Fickle courtier : 
quandary.” A poem. 1710. 
The evidence of prosody indicates over- 
whelmingly that this piece is not by Man- 
deville. The proportion of defective rhymes 
is less than 5 per cent. The feminine end- 
ings—which Mandeville would have em- 
ployed especially in a humorous poem like 
this—number less than one per cent., 
against the 20 per cent of Mandeville’s 
total output, and the more than 25 per cent. 
of the book published at the date nearest the 
‘Fickle Courtier’—the ‘ Wishes’ in 1712. 
Stressed ‘‘ed’’ (éd) is used four times in 
the 210 lines of the piece, which is more 
than it is used in Mandeville’s entire output. 
Finally, auxiliary ‘“‘do’s’’ and ‘“‘did’s” 
are often employed to form periphrastic pre- 
sents and pasts of verbs—a practice not 
Mandeville’s. 
17. ‘ Msop at Utrecht.’ 1712. 


This pamphlet contains no feminine end- 
ings whatever. It is not at all in Mande 
ville’s manner. 

18. ‘A poem to the memory of Thomas late 
Marquis of Wharton....’ 1716. 

This piece, also withont a suggestion of 
Mandeville, has only one defective rhyme in 
its two hundred lines (p. 9), and no certain 
feminine endings.* 

19. ‘The False steps of the ministry after 

the Revolution....’ 1714. 

This solemn prose pamphlet could scarcely 
be less like Mandeville. —_ besides, it 

es strong] ainst toleration 
toleration—except of Catholics (and even 
here he was temperate in tone)—was a car- 
dinal doctrine. t 

There remain two poems which do more or 
less suggest Mandeville. 

20. ‘The Grand affairs of Europe, dis- 
cuss’d in a dialogue between Louis a French 
Marquis, and Marcellus a German of quality.’ 
Translated out of the original French, by an 
English Lord. 1702. 

21. ‘The Ball. Stated in a dialogue 
betwixt a prude and a coquet, last masquerade 
night, the 12th of May,’ 1724. 

The first poem has a prose introduction 
which is decidedly in the manner of the pre- 
face to ‘Some fables after the easie and 


* © Power, Hour’ (p. 8) is more than doubt- 


or, love in a 


+ See ‘Free thoughts on religion, the church 
and national happiness,’ ch. ix. 


of | 


| definite evidence of another origin. 


familiar method of M. de la Fontaine’ 
(1703). One of the rhymes, also, suggests 
«a Dutchman not quite master of the lan- 
guage: “Silver” and ‘‘pilfer’’ (p, 2), 
The piece, however, is in anapests, a 
measure nowhere employed by Mandeville, 

‘The Ball’ contains no feminine endings, 
although a large proportion might be 
expected from Mandeville in a poem of this, 
nature. But, since our statistics as to Man- 
deville’s versel do not carry us beyond 1712, 
they may be valueless for a poem published 
in 1724. The piece, at any rate, in its 
movement, in its wit, and in its psychology, 
suggests Mandeville. It contains, for 
instance, a reflection made elsewhere by him 
that prudery is a genuine ally to virtue.* 
And it was issued by Mandeville’s publisher, 
Roberts. 

Do these considerations, however, warrant 
us in attributing either ‘The Grand Affairs 
of Europe’ or ‘The Ball’ even tentatively 
to Mandeville? Certainly not. If all 
works were ascribed to an author merely 
because they were not out of his vein, cata 
logues would be smitten by a  dropsy; 
almost every author would have fathered on 
hin: thousands of volumes, and_ each 
unacknowledged book would be attributed to 
scores of writers. We may then, as matters 
now stand, dismiss these two pieces; and, of 
course, with heavily multiplied finality, we 
may discard the attributions to Mandeville 
considered above—attributions of pieces not 
only alien to him in manner, but — 

Mandeville Canon is where it was before 
the Wrenn Catalogue was printed. 

I record here as a supplement to my 
earlier article on Mandeville’s writings the 
following bibliographical details : 

A second edition of ‘The Mischiefs that 
ought justly to be feared from a Whig- 
government’ (1714) was advertised in the 
Postman for 11-13 Jan., 1715, under the 
title of ‘ Non-Resistance an useless Doctrine 
in Just Reigns . . . The Second Edition. 
Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane, 
price 6d.’ It is perhaps significant of the 
authorship of this pamphlet that the other 
book advertised in the above notice was ‘ The 
Fable of the bees.’ 

Of the two 1711 issues of the ‘ Treatise,’ 
the one not mentioned on the title-page 4, 


* Cf. ‘The Virgin unmask’d ’ (1724), pp. 27-8, 
and the ‘ Fable of the bees,’ ed. Kaye, ? 70. 
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“to be had of the Author ”’ is shown by the 
fact of a ‘“‘ cancel”? in the other to be the 
first. The 1711 and the 1715 issues of the 
‘Treatise’ are the same edition. The two 
1730 issues are the same edition, 

The three issues of the ‘ Free thoughts’ 
bearing the date of 1720, 1721, and 1723, are 
all the same edition, the title-pages only 
differing. In the 1720 issue, the last page 
of the preface is sometimes numbered 
“ xix,’”? sometimes ‘‘ixx.’’ 

The ‘ Virgin unmask’d’ of 1731 is a 
re-issue with new title-page of the edition 
of 1724. 

F. B. Kaye. 
Northwestern University, Illinois, U.S.A. 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST, LAWRENCE’S, 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY, SLOUGH, 


(See 13 S. i. 426, 505; cxlvi. 94, 168). 


137. Sacred | to the Memory of | Revd. 
George GRossMiTH | many Years | Vicar of 
this Parish, | who died | July the 27th, 
1754, | aged 53 Years, | Also | of | Mary 
his wife, | who died | December the 15th, 
1779, | aged 63 years. 


138. Charles Edward Ritry, d. July 
llth, 1886, aged 51. Elizabeth Sarah 
Ritry, his wife, d. Sept. 19th, 1891, 
aged 56. 


139. John Stevens of this parish, d. 
Jan. Ist, 1836, aged 82. Susanna his 
wife... . 


140. Susanna Elizabeth Wunter, d. 


June Ist, 1880 aged 74. Francis WINTER, | 


d. Sept. 7th 1886, aged 77. 

141. Charles Brown, Nurseryman, d. 
May 26th, 1836, aged 41. Edward Brown, 
d, Sept. 3rd 1882 aged 77. 

142. Elizabeth daughter of Thomas and 


Elizabeth Brown, d. Dec. 16th, 1852, aged 


37. George F. W., eldest son of Fred. 
Brown, and grandson of above, d. March 
llth, 1870, aged 12. 

143. Elizabeth Brown, relict of Thomas 
Brown, junr., d. June 24th, 1833, aged 53. 
Frederick Brown, their youngest son, d. 
July 17th, 1874, aged 56. 

144. Thomas Brown, son of Mr. Brown, 
Nurseryman, of this parish, d. Oct. 9th, 
1817, aged 42. 

145. Thomas Brown, 


Nurseryman, of 


this parish, d. Sept, 1st, 1814, aged 67. 


146. Emma Turner, 2nd wife of Wil- 
liam TuRNER, statuary of London, and 
daughter of Thomas Brown, Nurseryman, 
of this parish d. Sept. 25th, 1808, aged 25. 
Robert her son, d. July 19th, 1808, aged 
5 months, 

147. In Memory, of | Mary Brown, wife 
of | Thomas Brown of this parish | who 
departed this life | Oct. the 20th, 1786, 
aged 36 years. | Also Ann Brown, daughter 
of | the above Tho, & Mary Browy, | who 
departed this life | Jan’y. the 8th, 1778. 
aged 15 months. | Likewise Sarah Eliza- 
beth | Daughter of the above, | who de- 
' parted this Life | May the 2nd, 1782, aged 
weeks. | 
| This penned spot contains all my soul lov’d 
| ere, 
| A virtuous wife and sweet companion dear, 
' Who ever merit, ever charm possess’d 
That made her lovely and to make me 

bless’d. 
Two infants dear sleep by their Mother’s 


| side, 
| Early they fled to join their native skies. 

148. Mary Anne Turner, wife of Wil- 
‘liam TurNeER, statuary in London, and 
| daughter of Tho. Brown, Nurseryman, of 
this parish, d. Feb, 23rd, 1806, aged 27. 
Anne their daughter, born April 22nd, 
| 1804, d April 8th, 1819. 
| 149. Mary Brown of this parish, d. Oct: 
1st, 1805, aged 85. [This stone was erected 
by her son Thomas Brown, Nurseryman of 
this parish. ] 

150. Elizabeth, wife of William Rowland 
Brace, d. Feb. 7th, 1861, aged 57. Wil- 
liam Rowland Brace, d. Feb. 4th, 1875, 
aged 69. 

151. Elizabeth Dorrett, d. June 29th, 
1868, aged 5 years and 3 months. Arthur 
Edward Dorrett, d. Dec. 30th, 1869, aged 
years and 4 months, Alfred Charles 
| Dorret, d. Feb. 2nd, 1870, aged 18 months, 
152. Elizabeth Dorrett, d. Dec. 29th, 
1852, aged 9 years and 9 months. 

153. George Dorrett, d. Jan. 10th, 1870, 


aged 58. 

154. Mary Sratey, d. Dec. (?) 29th, 
1858, aged 8(?) days. Margaret Frances 
William, born . .. d. April 16th, 1858. 
| 155. Henrietta Sydenham Bett, daugh- 
ter of General Robert Bett, d. April 19th, 
1888, aged 75. 

156. Charles Prentice Barrett of Eton, 
solicitor, d. May 6th, 1867, aged 52. Sarah 
his wife d. Dec, 25th, 1888, aged 85. 
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157. Rosa Conen, d. July 3lst, 1862. 
“158. George Forpuam, d. Oct. 12th, 1887, 


aged 50. Penelope Amelia Hyde Forpuam, 


d. Sept. 9th, 1867, aged 3. 

159. William Dixon, son of Matthew and 
Mary Dixon, d. June 6th, 1809, aged 18. 

160. In Memory of | Mr. John Bance | 
of this parish | who departed this life Oct. 
20th, 1764 | aged 50 years. | Also Mr. 
John Bance, jun., son of | John and Ann 
Bance, of this parish, _ He departed this 
life May 1st, 1797, aged 37 years. | Ann 


Bance, wife of the above John Bancer, senr., | 


d. Sept. 22nd, 1808, aged 75. Myr, John 
GREENWOOD of the King’s Head Inn, d. 
Dec. 19th (?), 1814 (?), aged 61. Sarah 
GREENWOOD his wife, and daughter of Ann 
Bance, d. Nov. 4th, 1821, aged 64. 

161. Elizabeth Jane Hepcrs, only daugh- 
ter of James and Jane Hepces, d. March 
Slst, 1861, aged 19. James Henpces, her 
brother, d, July 28th, 1869, aged 24. 

162. James Harris of this parish, and 
of Datchet, d. Oct. 25th, 1853, aged 64. Ann 
his wife, d. Oct. 31st, 1840, aged 47. She 
was interred at Eton. 

- 163. Margaret White (wife of Springall 
TuHompson), born Feb. 8th, 1825, d. Aug. 


20th, 1897. Springall THompson, born Oct. | 
50th, 1820, d. Feb. 13th, 1899. Charlotte 
Eliza, their daughter, born Noy. 30th, 1852, 


d. March 26th, 1855. 

164. Thomas StansorouGu, Innkeper, of 
this parish, d, Jan. 11th, 1856, aged 58. 
Maria Stansoroucu, his wife d. Jan, 26th, 
1856, aged 64. 

165. Sophia Frances Evelyn Harvey, 
wife of Edward Nourse Harvey of Overross, 
Herefordshire, and The Purlieu, Hythe, 


Hants, born July 9th 1823, d. July 15th, © 


1896. 

166. Arthur Herbert Kennepy, born at 
Shrewsbury, June 6th, 1846;\d. at Slough, 
March 29th 1885. 

167. Here Lyeth the Body of Francis 
the son of | Charles & Elizabeth | W1nTEr. 
He died | February 2nd, 1754, | aged 19. 

168. Here Lyeth the Body | of John the 
son of | Charles & Elizabeth | Winter. He 
died | Novembr. ye 7th, 1753, aged 22. 


169. In memory of | Sarah Putte, she| | 


died June ye 7th, 1751, | aged 45 years, 
wife of William | Parts. 


170. In memory of | Elizabeth WrnTeR, | 


‘chambered to receive the coffin. 
wife of | Charles Winter, | who died Feb- | pa covered the whole of the chamber. 


| John Winter, her grandson, d. May 20th, 
| 1805, aged 34. 

171. James Catrerson, born Sept. 26th, 
| 1825, d. Novr. 24th, 1875. 

| 172. Helen, wife of Joseph Mortey, for. 
'merly of Breadsall, near Derby, d. at 
/Slough, April 6th, 1881, aged 62. Joseph 
| Morey, d. April 13th, 1891, aged 79. 
_liam Bateman Mortey, d. Feb. 5th, 1893, 
‘aged 49. 

| 173. Inscription completely worn away: 
Footstone. . R. 

174. Benjamin Taytor, late H.M. Ben- 
'gal Civil Service, born Feb, 27th; 1795, d. 
| April 4th, 1874. Elizabeth Harrison his 
'wife, born April 24th, 1807, d. Novr. 3rd, 
1875. 

' 175. Thomas Honces, d. Feb. 29th, 1868, 


‘aged 82. Maria Jane Briss, for many 
years his servant, d. March 8th, 1868, 
aged 62. 


| 176. Mary, wife of William Puttures, of 
Slough, d. Jan, 28th, 1668, aged 67. Wil 
liam Parties (Scots Fusilier Guards), 4. 
| June 9th, 1881, aged 76. Mary A. 

| Pures, their daughter, born 1835. Henry 


'Puriuips, their son d. Nov. 12th, 1891, 
-aged 48. Buried at Kensal Green. 
N. R. Ker. 


Eton College. 
(To be continued). 


Lonewoop, Mey 9, 1821.—The 103rd 
“anniversary of Napoleon’s burial approach- 
ing, the following description of it _will 
/appear opportunely. From The Times, 
_ July 9, 1821: 
Extract from a private letter, St. Helena, 
May 15, 1821. 


Buonaparte was buried on the 9th in Sane 
' Valley, a spot selected by himself, with the full 
i military honours paid to a General of the 
‘first rank. His coffin was carried by _Grena- 
'diers. Count Montholon and General Bernard 
| were the pall-bearers, Madame Bertrand, with 
| her family, following. Next came Lady Lowe 
i and her daughters in deep mourning; then the 
Junior Officers of the Navy; the Staff of the 
/ Army; last Sir Hudson Lowe and the Admiral 
| brought up the rear. The 66th and 20th Regi- 
_ ments, the Artillery, Volunteers and Marines, 
‘in all full 3,000 men, were stationed on the 
' surrounding hills about half-way up, and when 
the body was lowered into the grave three 


| | rounds ‘of eleven guns were fired by_ the 
| Artillery. 


His grave was about 14 feet deep,. 
‘very wide at the top, but the lower part 
One 
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ruary 22nd, 1756, | aged 55 years. | Mr. remaining space was filled up with solid 
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masonry, clamped with iron. Thus every 
precaution is taken to prevent the removal of 
the body, and I believe it has been full as 


| 


much by the desire of the French Commis- | 


sioners, as from the wish of the Government 
of the island. The spot had been previously 
consecrated by his priest. 


parte is enclosed in three coffins, of mahogany, | 
Bertrand | 
to take with 
_ Foot, was proved in 1765. 


lead, and oak. His heart, which 
and Montholon earnestly desired 
them to Europe, was restored to the coffin, but 


it remains in a silver cup, full with spirits. 


His stomach his surgeon was anxious to pre- | 


serve, but that is also restored, and is in 
another silver cup. As everything relating to 
a great man must be of extreme interest, I 
should tell you, that after attending the 
funeral, | paid a visit to his residence. I[ was 
shown his wardrobe by Marchand, his valet, 
and a more shabby set-out I never beheld. 
Old coats, hats, and pantaloons, that a midship- 
man on shore would hardly condescend to wear. 
But Marchand said, it was quite an under- 
taking to make him put on anything new, and 
then after wearing it an hour, he would throw 
it off, and put on the old again. 
guard is appointed to watch over his grave. 
Bertrand, Montholon, and the rest of the | 
house-hold will return to England in the Camel 
store-ship, which sails in about a fortnight. 
Drawings have been taken by Captain Marryatt, 
of the spot where Buonparte lies buried and 
also of the procession to his funeral. | 
Captain Frederick Marryatt, the novelist, | 
was one of the three junior naval officers | 
who accompanied the Governor, General 
and others to the Death Chamber the morn- | 
ing after Napoleon expired, and made a 
sketch of the scene and of all present. Later 
he carried the despatch conveying the intel- 
ligence of Napoleon’s death to England. 
KE. H. Farrprotuer. 


Lampert Famity.—In 12 S. x. 182, 232, 
I contributed an account of the family of | 
Ralph Lambert, Bishop of Meath. <A couple 
of further facts, since discovered, may be 
put on record. The first supplies a date 
wanting in Dalton’s ‘George the First’s | 
Army’: | 
Yesterday 24 March, 1739/40] 
died at his House in Molesworth’s Fields, Cap- 
tain Lambert, on English Half Pay, Son to 
the late Lord Bishop of Meath. e was a! 
Gentleman of Universal good Character, which 
makes his Death greatly lamented. (Faulkner’s 
Dublin Journal, March 22-25, 1739/40). 
This was Montague Lambert, Lieut., 1st | 
Carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards). I have | 
not found proof that he ever held the rank | 
of Captain. 
The following refer to the first marriage | 
of his daughter, Sarah. | 
Prerogative Marriage Licence, 1763, 

Richard Bayly and Sarah Lambert. 


| 
| 


The body of Buona- 1764) 


At Newry, Major Bayly, of the Young Buffs, 
to the agreeable Miss Lambert (Sleator’s Public 
Gazetteer, May 10-14, 1763). 

Died, at Warrenstown, in the County of 
Down, Major Richard Bailie, of the Young 
Bufts (Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, Nov. 10-18, 

402, 

The Prerogative Will of Richard Bayly, 
Major in Sir Robert Hamilton’s Regt. of 


This was the 


108th Foot, reduced in 1763. 


of ink-glasses in place of ink-horns. 
‘school (Amsterdam, No. 145). 


An officer’s | 


| Marcus Gheeraedts (Nat. Gallery). 


Helst. Amsterdam, 1138). 


Henry B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 

INK-HORNS, INK-GLASSES, INK-STANDS (See 
9 S. iv. 166).—In 1895 I drew attention 
to the apparently recent (1680) introduction 
I now 
add a note or two:— 

c. 1595, Portrait of man writing: Dutch 
Small metal 


by 
Metal 


inkstand. 


1604. The eleven Commissioners, 


'inkstand, with ten holes for quill-pens round 
the edge. 


e. 1635. A betrothal, by 
Glass inkstand on the table. 

1656. Great figure-group by B. v. der 
Leaden inkstand, 


Velasquez (do.). 


with hole for pen. 
1728. Houbraken. Calling of Matthew. 
Metal inkstand with two or three pen-holes. 
Ricuarp H. THornton. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The Royal North Devon Hussars paraded 
at Barnstaple Parish Church on Sunday, 


| Apr. 27, for the unveiling by Lord Fortescue 
|of the memorial to their comrades, 180 
| officers and men, who fell in the war. 
'regiment—as the mural 


The 
tablet re-calls— 
served in Palestine, Gallipoli, Egypt, France 
and Belgium. This was its last parade; it 


/is now merged in the 96th Royal Devon 
Yeomanry Brigade, R.F.A. 


L’Intermédiaire for Apr. 10 gives the text 


‘of an unpublished poem by Verlaine, which, 
-as the contributor, M, Armand Lods, tells, 


has been recovered and given to the public 
by M. Marcel Coulon in the ‘ Probléme de 
Rimbaud. Dated 1875, and entitled ‘Lon- 


don Bridge,’ it may be of some interest to 
readers. 


Lonpon Brince. 
ce grand fleuve de boue 
Roulent tous les débris fangeux de la Cité: 
Tu verras par moment briller une clarté, 
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Une paillette d’or ow le soleil se joue, 

Et si tu peux, regarde & présent dans mon 
coeur; 

Peut-étre y verras-tu, quelque vague lumieére. 

C’est comme un souvenir de sa_beauté 
premiere, 

Et c’est assez, 
meilleur. 

Car l’espoir est pareil au soleil qui se joue; 

Tous deux ont le pouvoir de créer ces 
clartés : 

Quelques réves divins pour les cours dé- 
vastés 

Et quel 
de 


vois-tu pour le rendre 


é 
ues reflets d’or pour les fleuves 
oue ! 


VERLAINE. 
What exactly, in modern parlance, is a 
shrine? Its original sense was ‘‘ box”? or 
“casket ’’—cf the German schrein—and, in 


particular, the box used for a reliquary. | 


Thence it might be used for the receptacle 
containing any venerated object—as the 
niche of a holy image; for the part of the 
church in which a shrine stands; for a 
tomb and for a temple. 
and journalist, however, have so extended 
the use of the word that it seems now to 


cover any sort of memorial and the great 


obelisk unveiled last Monday at Chatham, 
in memory of the men of the Royal Navy 
lost or buried at sea during the war, is 
called by The Times a ‘naval shrine ’’— 
one of the ‘‘shrines of the 25,563 ranks and 
ratings who have no other grave but the 
sea.””? Are we to take ‘‘shrine”’ and 
““monument’’? and ‘‘ memorial ’’ as equiva- 
lent terms? And if we are to adopt this 
use (which we rather deprecate), what will 
the word ‘“‘enshrined’’ presently come to 
mean ? It is curious to note that monumentum 
had something of the same development— 


but in the opposite sense, from ‘‘ memorial’ | 


to ‘‘ sepulchre.”’ 


The Times of Apr. 30 prints the interest- 
ing announcement, from New York, that 
the problem of producing clear fused quartz 
at a cost which will allow of its being manu- 
factured for commercial purposes, has now 


been solved. 


tric Company, in an amount a thousand 
times larger than has ever been seen before, 
Fused quartz lets through the ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight; and the communication 
notes that whereas an optical glass trans- 
mits 65 per cent, and ordinary glass no more 
than 25 per cent. of light, a fused quartz 
rod 39in. long will transmit 92 per cent. of 
the light passed through one end of it. 


The modern orator | 


It was recently exhibited at | 
Lynn, Massachusetts, by the General Elec- | 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


DE LA it possible to 
locate the position of the house in which 
_Thuriot was living during October, 179%, in 
| Paris? I have a letter of his, written on 
'the day of Marie Antoinette’s execution, to 
| which event he refers, thus :—-‘‘Antoinette 
_n’est plus—A 4 heures du matin elle a esté 
| jugée, a midi elle est passée sous mes 
_fenéetres, 5 minutes aprés elle a esté guil- 
| liotinée.”’ 

The five minutes between his windows and 
‘the scaffold is no doubt an exaggeration, 
yet the house must have been somewhere near 
| the place de la Révolution (now Concorde). 
'In the ‘Almanack Nationale’ for 1799, 
which purports to give the addresses of all 
_deputies to the Convention, Thuriot’s is 
_ No. 50 rue St. Honoré. 

According to contemporary accounts, the 
| Queen left the gates of the Conciergerie at 
11 a.m., and the execution took place at ten 
| minutes past 12, four minutes only having 
_been expended in preparation on the scaf- 
fold. She would no doubt have been driven 
| along the rue St. Honoré as far as the corner 
| of the present rue Royale, and so into the 
_place de la Révolution. | Thuriot’s house 
| may have therefore been close to the corner. 
| Ts it known how this street was originally 
numbered? At the present day, think 
the low numbers are at the other (or 
eastern) end. Linpsay. 

Drake’s Perican.—Froude telis that the 
Pelican in which Drake sailed round the 
world was brought up to Deptford to be 
preserved as a remembrance of the voyage. 
I ought perhaps to be ashamed of my ignor- 
ance, but I do not know its future fate. 
Can any one tell me? 


IppDESLFIGH. 
Mocapor. —In ‘The World as seen by 
me,’ p. 101, I read: ‘‘ Mogador derives its 
name from the nearby shrine of Sidi Mogo- 
dol. It was a Scotch sailor who became a 
Moor, named Sid MeDoul, and after his 
death a saint—the patron saint of Moga- 


this a fact, and if it is where can some 
further details of this sailor saint be Bea 


dor—who gave his name to the town.” Is. 
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FuNERAL CUSTOM COVERING oF Mirrors. 
—I shall be grateful for any information, 
with or without references, about the cus: 
tom of covering the mirrors of a room in 
which a dead person is laid out, and 
especially of any account of the reasons 
given for their action by those who follow 
this tradition. According to Grimm 
(‘Deutsche Mythologie,’ 4th ed., 1875, ii. 
492), the Lithuanians do it because they 
believe the dead rise and show themselves 
in mirrors. I have been unable to obtain 
any satisfactory explanation from orthodox 
Jews. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


Loncpows.—A friend of mine who 


much interested in antiquities made astate- | 


| 


| 
| 


slent.’’ 


is | 


We lay. a pain that every man against his 
house betwixt the Castell and Church shall 
slent the street every wyke at the sight of two 
men to be appointed by the baliffes, in payne 
of xijd, for every default v yeardes from their 
houses, or els to myddel street, and carry it 
away. 

As what was “‘ slented’’ had to be carried 
away, ‘“‘slent’’ here apparently means to 
sweep or scrape. I have been unable to find 
this meaning in any dictionary. The near- 
est I have found is in Webster, who gives 
“to turn aside’’ as an obsolete meaning of 
I shall be glad of any light as to 
this word. 

Wm. WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Sir THomMas BrRowNeE anp Avsonius.—In 


ment a few days ago that there were no Tract VII, entitled ‘Of Ropalic or Gradual 


longbows now in existence in England, no | Verses, ete.,’ 


one having taken interest enough in the 
matter to preserve any of them. Can anyone 
tell me if this is a fact, or whether some 
do not still exist in museums ? 
Henry G. Brencie. 
“Srone Lats,’’ ‘‘ Morres,’’ ‘‘ CuNDIFr,”’ 
“Stent.”’—In accounts of expenditure in 
1698 on extensive repairs and other work at 
the kiln, provided by the authorities of the 
Borough of Clitheroe, for the drying of 
their grain by the inhabitants of the 
borough, the following entries occur: 


122 
013 6 


Pd to Widdow Dewhurst man for stone 
lats tor ye kilme ... 
Pd to George Gray Stocks for cutting 
ye lats and moties ... ae 
d for ye moties to Mary Dewhurst... 0 2 @ 
“TLatt’”’ usually signifies a lath. Was 
this term ever applied to stone? What 
were ‘‘stone lats’’? What were ‘‘ moties ’’ ? 
In an account for repairs to the drying 

kiln in 1681 we find: 


It pd to Henery Balaye for a Millne 

Stone for ye Cundile wee 00 03 00 
“Qundife”” take to be ‘‘cundeth,” 
given by Halliwell as a North Country 
word for conduit. It is not, however, clear 
why a mill stone was bought for the con- 
duit, unless it was as a large stone to be 
used as a cover, and probably was an old 
one, and could therefore be bought at a 
cheap price. There was certainly not suffi- 
‘lent water-power at the kiln to work a 
mill stone. Can any reader explain? 

_ At a Court for the Borough of Clitheroe 
ba 1608 the Jury made the following bye- 
aw: 


in the Delphin edition 


Sir Thomas Browne has 
ascribed to Ausonius a poem beginning : 

Spes Deus eterne stationis conciliator. 

(Wilkin iv. 193). 
is not to be found 
of Ausonius’ works 
(London, 1823). There do not seem to be 
any rhopalic verses in his poems. Is the 
line in some work falsely ascribed to 
Ausonius ? 

In Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry ’ 
(ii. 362; London, 1840) mention is made of 
a piece of unknown authorship, ‘ Disticha 
de Moribus ad filium,’ which was printed 
at Rostock in 1572 under the name of 
Ausonius. It is difficult to explain 
Browne’s mistake, unless he was quoting 
from. a volume containing works not usually 
assigned to Ausonius, as he has mentioned 
in his ‘Common Place Books’ Ausonius’s 
‘‘large description of Burdeaux’”’ (Wilkin 
iv, 409}. Archbishop Tenison in his pre- 
face to the Miscellany Tracts (1684) has 
copied Browne’s notes on Ausonius without 
acknowledgment (Wilkin iv, 120). 

H. G. Warp. 


Sizars AND THE Wootsack.—Macaulay in 
his Biography of Oliver Goldsmith writes: 

In his 17th year Oliver Goldsmith went up 
to Trinity College, Dublin as a sizar... .. 
Goldsmith was quartered not alone in a garret. 
j From such garrets many men... have 
made their way up to the Woolsack or to the 
Episcopal Bench. 


There are several instances of elevation 
to the Episcopal Bench, both as Bishop and 
Archbishop, from such humble beginnings 
as poor Goldsmith’s. I cannot, however, 


This poem, however, 


trace any instance of such elevation to the 
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Woolsack. Will some kind legal friend aid 
in the quest, if I have overlooked any name? 
Frepx. C. WHite. 


Epmunp Coppixcri.—Can anyone give 


me any information about this person, who | 


is described in the year 1584 as being of 


London, Esquire. Date of birth and death | 


and account of any offices held by him will 
assist. 
L. A. Vipier. 

Rye. 

Byron’s ‘Hours or IpLeness.’—What 
are the differences between the First, Second 
and Third impressions of this book? I have 
heard it mentioned that the printers pub- 
lished one impression without Lord Byron’s 
consent. Can anyone give information 
hereon ? 

A. K. Mapres. 


“ F, W.”’—Who was F. W.’’ who drew 
or cut pictures for Once a Week? 
J. M. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


was Paladin,’’? who 


wrote ‘Glances at Great and Little Men’ 


(1890) ? 
J. M. Buttocn, 

Tuomas Ravts, BrsHor or Lonpon, was 
“born at Old Malden in Surrey, probably 
in 156C”’ (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxvii. 319). 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
me with full date of the Bishop’s birth and 
particulars of his parentage? Though no 
mention is made of his marriage in the 
Dictionary, his widow is said to have taken 
Sir John Borlase as her second husband. 
If this is so, | should be glad to obtain the 
date of the Bishop’s marriage and particu- 
lars of her parentage. 


G. ¥. B. 


Battap Wantep.—Can any reader 
give me a copy and also the author’s name 
of an old ballad, of which the following is 
the first verse :— 


For Privy Seal, and my Lord Presi- 
ent, 
The one Duke of Kingston, the other of Kent; 
Newcastle, Roxburgh—these are such things 
That Pinky would starve it he showed them 
for Kings, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Pinky is probably one of the Penkethmans 
who were successively owners of a booth at 
Bartholomew Fair. 

i JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


| “Pro cure PELLEM”’ is said to be the 

motto of the Hudson Bay Company, and has 
| been claimed as a Horatian quotation, Some 
experts may kindly say whether this is the 
| case and where in Horace (or some other 


| Latin author) the phrase as to be found? 
| A. M. 
| Replies. 

| PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
| DAIRY. 


(cxlvi, 192, 237, 308). 

Danish. 

The sheep that bleat the most give the 
least milk. 

He must have plenty of butter, who would 
| stop everybody’s mouth. 
| He who has plenty of butter may 
some in his cabbage. 

A lean calf forgets to skip. 

If it is to be luck, the bull may as well 
_calve as the cow. 
| The watchdog does not get sweet milk 
| unless there be drowned mice in it. 
A little dog, a cow without horns, and a 
_short man, are generally proud. 

The cow is milked, not the ox; the sheep 
is shorn, not the horse. 

Butter spoils no meat, 
injures no cause. 

A cow is not called dappled unless she 
has a spot. 
Dutch. 

He keeps his word as the sun keeps butter. 

Who has butter on his head must keep 
from the sun, 

That’s like buttering the scaffold 

He does not let his cheese be parted from 
his bread. 

First a turnip, then a sheep; next acow. 
and then the gallows. 

Choose a Brabant sheep, a Guilder ox, 
a Flemish capon, and a Friezland cow. 

Milk the cow, but don’t pul) off the udder. 

A cow-year, a sad year; a bull-year, a 
glad year. 

When the caif is drowned, 
the well. 

When the cask and the steward fall out 
we hear who stole the butter. 

Eat bread that’s light, and cheese by 
weight. 


put 


and moderation 


they cover 


tail till she has lost it. 


come near the oven. 


The cow does not know the value of her’ 


He that hath a head of butter must not 
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horns. 


The beadle’s cow may graze in thechurch- | 
milk. 


gard. 
French. 


He who recovers but the tail of his cow | 


dues not lose ail. 

A cow from afar gives plenty of milk. 

A cow does not know what her tail is 
worth until she has lost it. 


was a calf. 


burnt wood. 
Spanish. 

i? full-fed cow makes company of her 
tai 


Pound the garlic, Pedro, whilst I grate 


the cheese. 

Be not a baker if your head is butter. 

He who eats the King’s cow lean, pays 
for it fat. 

The cow that does not eat with the oxen, 
either eats before or after them. 


Cheese from the ewe, milk from the goat, | 
-a cow for a hundred years. 


butter from the cow. 


Portuguese. 

The gentle calf sucks all the cows. 

My neighbour’s goat gives more milk 
than mine. 

Don’t be a baker if your head is made 
of butter. 


Italian. 

God gives a curst cow short horns. 

All is not butter that comes from the cow, 

He who lets the goat be laid on his 
shoulders is soon after forced to carry the 
cow. 


shoulders it will not be long betore they 
clap on the cow. 


Belgian. 


He does not allow the cheese to be taken | 


from his bread. 

There is no hair in his butter. 

Wine on milk is good for all; milk on 
wine is venom. 


German. 

Black cows give white milk. 

Who steals a calf, steals a cow. 

When the calf is stolen, the peasant 
mends the stable. 

Cheese and bread makes the cheeks red. 
ey beadle’s cow may graze in the church- 
yard. 
Good faith stole the cow. 
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BrapsHaw (cxlvi. 227, 270, 292). 
| with much interest the article in your issue 
of March 29, relating to the carcasses of 
_ Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw. 
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Tis well that wicked cows have short | It is not till the cow has lost her tail 
‘that she discovers its value. 


The cows that low most give the least 
The cow licks no strange calf, 

The cow gives milk through her mouth. 
He goes about it like a cat round hot milk. 
There come just as many calf-skins as 


_cow-skins to market. 


The bailiff’s cow and another cow are 


It is the old cow’s notion that she never | two different cows. 


Ministers, like bread and butter, gener- 


It is like looking for a black cow in a ally fall on the right side. 


| Russian. 


The dog sees the milk but the snout is too 
short. 

Too much butter will not spoil the broth. 

Tt fits like a saddle on a cow. 

The calf sometimes catches the wolf. 

The cow may be black but the milk 1s 


white. 


Serbian. 
Every cow licks its own calf. 
A cow may be black but her milk is white. 
It is better to be a bull for a year than 


Of what use is a cow which gives a bucket- 


‘ful of milk and kicks it over. 


Arabian. 


Him who makes chaff of himself the cows 


| will eat. 


The promise of the night is rubbed with 
which melts away when the day 


shines on it. 


Indian. 


If you have no cow, milk an ox. 
Milk pleases the body, and friendship the 


If you let them put the calf on your. heart. 


For the sick cow a crow, for the sick man 


Brahmin. 


They waste not the polish on the cow’s 


horn. 


One can choke a guest with curds. 


This list is very sketchy and incomplete, 
but it indicates how some dairying ideas 


'and phrases are common proverbial sayings 
various countries. 


R. Hepcer WALLACr. 
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‘Oliver Cromwell, which was, and I believe 
‘still is, in the ion of Mr. Horace 
Wilkinson, of Mildenhall Rectory, Suffolk. 
Very full details of this curious head. are 
given in the Archeological Journal of Sep- 
tember, 1911. I would also refer your 


readers to Mr, A. J. C .Hare’s ‘ Walks in | 


London.’ vol. ii, p. 409, wherein is a letter 
which appeared in The Times of Dec. 31, 
1874, on the saine subject. 

In the Archeological Journal mention is 
made of the procession of the three bodies 
above mentioned, from the Red Lion Inn, 
Holborn, to Tyburn, and the subsequent 
hanging, which is said to have taken place 
on the anniversary of King Charles’s death, 
Jan. 50, 1661. 

SLIGO. 

The following extract from the original 
MSS. of ‘The Journal of George Fox,’ the 
Quaker,* may be of interest in this connec- 
tion : 


Though o: ec: at Dunbar fight had promised | 


to ye Lord C if hee gave him ye victory over 
his enmys hee woulde take away tyths &c: 


or else lett him bee rowled Into his grave with | 


infamy. 

But when ye Lord had given him victory 
and hee came to bee chiefe hee confirmed ye 
former lawes yt if people did not sett forth 
there tyths they shoulde pay treble and_ this 
to bee executed by two Justices of Peace in ye 
country: upon ye oath of two wittnesses. But 
when ye Kinge came in they took him uppe 
-and hanged him: and buryed him under 'Ty- 
burn where hee was vended take his grave with 
Infamy: and when I saw him hanginge there 
I saw his worde Justly come upon him. 

Mrs. Robert Spence has an etching repre- 
‘senting the above scene. 

Norman PENNEY. 
5a, Milburn Road, Bournemouth. 

CapeNncy IN Heratpry (cxlvi. 213, 258, 
‘276, 294).—The irregular and unauthorised 
adoption of temporary marks of gadency as 
permanent and hereditary brisures of the 
paternal arms, has been the cause of much 
confusion in heraldry. These temporary 
marks—label, crescent, mullet, etc.—were 
assigned merely to distinguish the order in 
seniority of the sons of a gentleman of coat 
armour so long as they remained members 
of his household. Even after the death of 
the father, the younger sons may continue, 
‘without impropriety. to bear the paternal 
arms with the temporary marks of cadency, 
until they themselves become heads of sep- 
arate families. But all sound heraldic 


* As printed by the Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 


authorities agree that they cannot _legiti- 
mately transmit to their posterity the arms 
so differenced; but must obtain a fresh 
grant imposing a permanent mark of 
cadency. The case is very clearly summed 
up as tollows by Mr. J. H. Stevenson, in his 
‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ pp. 280-283 (Glas. 
gow, 1914): 

The use of the latter [temporary marks of 
cadency] as perpetual and hereditary figures, 
although occasional among some of the most 
eminent families in England and Scotland, has 
been very justly censured by various heraldic 
authorities, including Douglas, Spelman, Mac- 
kenzie and Nisbet. Dugdale observes that 
these minute differences do not show the time 
ot descent, “ neither can it be known,” he says, 
“which of the crescent-bearers was the uncle 
or nephew.” In like manner Mackenzie, who 
in 1680 traces the system from a French origin, 
but says it has been abandoned in France, 
urges various objections against the use of the 
figures in question as permanent marks of 
difference. ... He condemns the practice as 
having confounded all the ancient coats and 
filled our escutcheons “with more crescents 
oe than are in the arms of all Europe 
| beside. 


Monreith. Herpert Maxwe tt. 


__ Tam obliged to Dom Oswartp Hunter 
| Buarr for his reply to my query, as_ he 
| grasps its point, and like myself has never 
found it treated of in any manuals of 
heraldry; hence my query. Let me put it 
again, perhaps more plainly. 

Supposing that a man entitled to coat- 
armour has six sons. The eldest marries 
and has sons, and survives his father. Con- 
sequently during his father’s life-time bears 
on his shield the eldest son’s cadency mark, 
the label. The second, third, fourth and 
fifth sons arrive at maturity, but die in 


rotation during their father’s life, and 
issueless. The sixth, and youngest son, 
marries and has sons, and survives _ his 
father. Should he always retain the birth 


cadency mark of a sixth son, viz., the fleur- 
de-lys; or is he entitled to assume the 
cadency marks appertaining to his elder 
brothers at their respective deaths, and so 
eventually bear on his shield the cadency 
mark of a second son? 

Such instances have, of course, occurred 
frequently ; but will anyone replying kindly 
quote authority, and give 


Tur Mystery oF Byron’s Crus Foor” 


tion from Arthur Shakespear’s MS. recol- 
lections on p. 284, it may be of interest to 
'some to have the whole. paragraph : 


(cxlvi. 281).—With reference to the quota. 
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Went to Harrow at 8 years old remained 8 
years—Sir Robert Peel, Lord Byron, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Burglersh & many who have dis- 
tinguished themselves were there at the time— 
Lord Byron, was feared & disliked—being a 
bully—Dr. Drury was very partial to him—He 
opposed Dr Butler, who succeeded Dr Drury, & 
out of spite broke the Hall windows & com- 
mitted himself in many ways—I was one of 
his sett. He (or we) had 350 boys at one time. 
—I was a greater player at cricket, football & 
rackets.—In a match of cricket played at Lord’s 
ground, Lord Byron insisted upon playing, & 
was allowed a person to run for him — his 
lameness impeding him so much. 1804 we 
beat the Etonians. 

J. S. 


FirreentH CENTURY Renta (cxlvi. 291). 
—Prespecture. This is probably intended 
for ‘‘ pourpresture,’’ sometimes written 
“purpresture,’’ and derived from the French 
pourpris, an enclosure. 

Jacob, in his ‘Law Dictionary,’ quotes 
Crompton, in his ‘ Jurisdiction,’ 152, as 
follows :— 

Pourpresture is properly when a man taketh 
unto himself, or incroacheth anything he ought 
not, whether it be in any jurisdiction, land, or 
franchise; and generally when anything is 
done to the nuisance of the King’s tenants. 

He refers to Kitchen on ‘ Courts,’ 10, and 
Manwood’s ‘ Forest Laws,’ eap. x. 

If my conjecture is right, the payment in 
the rental was probably for permission to 
continue an encroachment made by one of 
the tenants on the lord’s waste. 

Wo. WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

A Mitton Monument (cxlvi. 287).—This 
inscription seems unknown in “‘ Miltoneana,”’ 
and it would be interesting to know when 
and by whom it was put up. If (as seems 
unlikely) this was shortly after Mrs. Mil- 
ton’s death, it would have helped in the 
investigations into her pedigree set out in 
the first volume of the Chetham Society’s 
Miscellanies, and seventh volume of Trans. 
of Hist. Soc. of Lancs. and Cheshire, also 
in Atheneum and ‘N. & Q.’ for 1853-5, as 
showing she was niece of Thos. Mynshall, 
and not daughter. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Randal Mynshull of Wistaston, was bap- 
tized there 30 Dec., 1638, and, as Milton’s 
widow, died at Nantwich between 22 Aug. 
and 26 Aug., 1727, as shown by the date of 
her will and inventory. The inscription is 
therefore wrong in giving her death as in 
1738. Her uncle Thomas Mynshall, settled 
in Manchester as an apothecary, and it is 
stated in Manchester N. and Q. viii. 113, 


118, that in 1689 he left property in Cat- 


eaton St. (where Mynshull House stands) 
for the purpose of apprenticing poor boys 
in Manchester. The ‘V. C. H. Lanes.,’ iv. 
2953, tells us that Chorlton Hall and lands 
were sold in 1644 to Thos. Mynshall, ana 
gives the descent of his property. The last 
date on the inscription, 24 Feb., 1662, is 
that of Elizabeth’s marriage to Milton. 
Hall’s ‘ Nantwich,’ 472, gives most of the- 
facts and a Mynshall pedigree showing the 
Coannetse of Thomas Mynshail down to. 


R. Stewatt-Brown. 


ToMMASO DEGLI Opizzi (12 S. xii. 508).— 
The families of Fieschi (12 S. xii. 188, 397). 
and Obizzi are said by Giuseppe Betussi 
(1520? - 1573?) to have been founded by two 
brothers of a noble Burgundian family who. 
came into Italy as cavalry leaders under the 
Emperor Henry II in 1021, when he went 
to the assistance of Pope Benedict VIII 
against the Byzantines. 

Betussi has a good deal to say about Tom- 
maso degli Obizzi. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting item to English readers is that as- 
the general of the forces of Pope Urban V, 
Tommaso defeated and captured Sir John 
Hawkwood at Arezzo in 1368. In 1369 
Tommaso is said to have quarrelled with 
Urban V, who had received Sir John Hawk- 
wood into favour, and to have gone to Eng- 
land. But according to the ‘D. N. B.’ 
Hawkwood was defeated near Arezzo in 
June, 1369, by the Pope’s German mercen- 
aries, and the ‘D. N. B.’ knows nothing of 
Urban V having employed Hawkwood. 

According to Betussi, Tommaso degli 
Obizzi was one of the first Knights of the- 
Garter. He quotes as his authority Poly- 
dore Vergil’s ‘ Anglica Historia,’ as fol- 
lows: 

Ex Italia etiam ad hance dignitatem Thomam 
de Obicis Lucensem virum Nobilem et maxi- 
mum ductorem assumpsit; cuius_ virtute 
maxime se praevaluit in conflictu contra. 
Davidem Scothorum Regem. 

I have not been able to verify this quota- 
tion. 

Betussi also refers to the twelfth book of 
the English Chronicles of Jacopo Reostio, 
translated into Latin by Bernardo, Vescovo 
di Locestre, to be seen in the Library at 
Urbino. Can anyone identify either the 
author, or the translator’s see? From this 
work he quotes :— 

Militabat apud Hdouardum Thomas Obicius. 


magnus Dux belli, qui, post debellationem 
Joannis Aucuhti, Angli in Italia, in Angliam 
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se contulerat. In hoc viro maxime Rex con- 
fidens eum primae aciei praeposuerat. Nec 
spes Hdwardum fefellit. Nam virtute huius 
vuri multi hostium dissipati fuere. 

It is to be noticed that this author knows 
nothing of Obizzi having taken any part in 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, 12 Oct., 1346, 
or of his having been made one of the first 
Knights of the Garter, 23 Apr., 1349, 

Betussi also cites Argenti, ‘ Storie Inglesi,’ 
and Gio. Michele Bruto, ‘ Vita di Eduardo 
III.’ What is known about these books ? 

Can anyone with access to Temple-Leader 
and Marcotti’s ‘Giovanni Acuto’ (Flor- 
ence, 1889), or the English translation of 
the above by Leader Scott (London, 1889) 
kindly inform me if this work makes any 
mention of Tommaso degli Obizzi ? 

1 have not seen Betussi’s work myself, and 
all my information as to its contents is due 
to the kindness of Prof. Anna Benedetti of 
the Royal University of Palermo. 

Prof. Benedetti has also sent me a copy 
of MS. Baroni No. 1124 in the R. Biblio- 
teca Governativa di Lucca, which, as she 
observes, is obviously derived from Betussi, 
and adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Tommaso degli Obizzi. 

Joun B, 


J. M. MerrenceiveR ARvIST-ENGRAVER 
(cxlvi. 290). — The ‘Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie’ gives a page to Johann Michael 
Mettenleiter (or Mettenleitner, but not 
Mittenleiter), and there is a notice of him 
in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers.’ He was born at Grosskuchen 
near Neresheim in Wirttemberg, 22 April, 
1765, and died at Pockau in 1853. After 
visiting Rome, as a boy of ten, with his 
elder brother, he returned to Augsburg, and 
afterwards studied under Dorner at Min- 
chen. He then etched for Strobel, an Augs- 
burg bookseller, and in 1790 was appointed 
Court Engraver by the Elector of Bavaria. 
He engraved in the style of Chodowiecki. 
Among other works he executed four plates 
for Klein’s ‘ History of Germany,’ and 
many on subjects from Bavarian history for 
Westenrieter’s “Almanac’ (1785-1815), as 
well as the paintings in the Hirschgarten 
at Minchen. It looks as though the engrav- 
ings described by Mr. Tuornton might be 
examples of his historical work. Metten- 
leiter had much to do with the Bavarian 
Lithographic Institute, and introduced im- 
provements in the processes of lithography. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


| ine. 


Johann Michael Mettenleiter (not Mit. 
_tenleiter) was born, according to some Ger. 
/man authorities, in Bavaria in 1765, and 
/died in 1845. Mettenleiter was of a wan- 
dering disposition, and never stayed very 
long in any town. His first employer of 
importance was the grandfather of the 
eminent English statesman, the first Vis- 
count Goschen, who was a noted German 
publisher, book and printseller, and he was 
selected to illustrate and engrave some of 
the popular editions of the works of Lessing, 
Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller. He was in 
Paris from 1805 to 1808, and was patron- 
ised by Napoleon and the Empress Joseph- 
On his return to the Fatherland, Met- 
tenleiter secured the patronage of the Em- 
peror’s adopted daughter Stéphanie de 
Beauharnais (Grand Duchess of Baden), 
and his brother Jerome, King of West- 
phalia. There is also in existence a fine 
lithograph of Napoleon III (as a youth of 
seventeen) with his mother, Queen Hortense, 
which seems to have been executed at Aren. 
enberg, in the Swiss canton of Thurgau, 
about the year 1825. 
_ ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Evetyn’s ‘Mrmorrs’ (cxlvi, 289).—Aus- 
tin Dobson wrote in his preface to the Globe 
edition of Evelyn’s Diary (1908), 

According to William Upcott, Assistant 
Librarian of the London Institution, who 
catalogued the Wotton books, Lady Evelyn, al- 
though she freely lent the Diary from time to 
time to her particular triends, did not regard 
it as of sufficient importance for publication; 
and, except for an accident, it might have been 
cut up for dress patterns, or served to light 
fires. 

Dobson. added a reference to the ‘‘ Preface 
to Frederick Strong’s Catalogue, quoted in 
Dew’s Deptford, 2nd edition, 1884, p. 211.” 

‘“Why Upcott,’’ says Dobson, ‘‘ to whom 
the MS. was communicated without reserve 
by Lady Evelyn and who edited Evelyn’s 
‘ Miscellaneous Wrtiings’ in 1852, did not 
also edit the ‘ Diary,’ does not appear; but 
—as we Shall see—it continued to engage his 
attention even after Bray’s death in 1832.” 

In Hone’s ‘Year Book, ’under Nov. £2 


(the day of Lady Evelyn’s death in 1817), 


is a version of the story given by W. C. E, 


| 


| 


| 


but differing in several details. The inci- 
dent is said to have happened in 1814. The 
first part is much the same, but when Upcott 
names his hobby, it is Lady Evelyn who 
exclaims: ‘‘ Hand-writings! what do you 
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mean by hand-writings? Surely you don’t | 
_E. K. Chambers, ‘The Elizabethan Stage,’ 
‘vol. iii, pp. 444-50, for a short account of 


mean old letters?’ As she says this she 
opens the drawer of her work-table and 


takes out a small parcel of papers, “‘suine his works. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AntHony Munpay (cxlvi. 291). — See 


The following passages give his 


of which had just been used by Mrs. Mol- | activities as a playwright before 15%3: 


ineux, as patterns for articles of dress.’ 
Amongst these is a letter from Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and, on Mr. 
Upeott’s expressing his delight, Lady 
Evelyn says, ‘‘ Oh! if you care for papers 
like these, you shall have plenty; for Sylva 
Evelyn, and those who succeeded him, pre- 
served all their letters.” 
the bell and says to her confidential attend- 
ant, ‘“‘ Here, Mr. Upcott tells me he is fond 
of collecting old letters:—take the key of 
the ebony cabinet, in the billiard room— 
procure a basket, and bring down some of 
the bundles.’”’ The story goes on to say 
that ‘‘On the following evening the ebony 
cabinet was visited a second time, 
Evelyn’s ‘ Kalendarium,’ as he had entitled 
it, or ‘ Diary,’ a small quarto volume, very 
closely written in his own hand, presented 
itself.” 

Since writing this, I have had an oppor- 


tunity of consulting Nathan Dew’s ‘ History | 


of Deptford,’ to which Austin Dobson refers, 
and find that the anecdote there quoted 
from the ‘‘ Preface to Frederick Strong’s 
Catalogue, sub, tit. ‘ Address to the Reader, 
the late William Upcott,’ p. 16,” is, with 
the exception of one trifling verbal altera- 
tion, identical with the piece in Hone’s 
‘Year Book.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

The incident described occurred when 
Bray, the family solicitor, took Upcott, 
then assistant librarian at the London 
Institution, to Wotton to catalogue the 
library. The cutting is probably from the 
Cornhill Magazine (vol. xvi, pp. 39-104) as 
Joseph Mayor of Tiverpool subsequently 
published the lives of Dodd, Upcott and 
Stubbs in a privately printed beok. There 
is no doubt that Upcott had the diary in 
his possession and his 5-volume (1827) edi- 
tion is considered the latest and best. The 
late Mr. Wheatley and his publishers were 
referred to this when the family withheld 
permission to reexamine the MSS. _ If 


W. C. E. is seeking further facts he should 
read the letters and papers brought together 
by C. Britwell Smith, and now preserved in 
the MSS. Dept. at the B.M., Add. MSS., 
21,113, or write to the undersigned. 


AtecK ABRAHAMS. 


It is a possible conjecture that he also wrote 
the Lhird Blast of from Plaies issued 
in the same year [1580]. If so he was already, 


| beiore 1530, doing work as a playwright; but 
of this, with the doubtful exception of the 


| 


when | 


| 
| 


anonymous Z'wo Italian Gentlemen, there is no 
other evidence tor another fifteen years—p. 444. 
He was evidently a favourite mark for the 


She then rings | satire of more literary writers, who depreciated 


his style and jested at his functions as messen- 
ger.... Long before Jonson took up the 
game, an earlier writer had introduced him as 
the Posthaste of the anonymous Histriomastix 
(ce. 1589). Posthaste suggests the formation of 
Sir Oliver Owlet’s men, and acts as their poet. 
He writes a Prodigal Child at 1s. a sheet (ii. 
94).... The players jeer at *‘ your extempore ’ 
(i. 127) and he offers to do a prologue extem- 
pore (1i, 121), and does extemporize on a theme 


) The players call him, when he 


/is late for rehearsal, a ‘peaking pageanter,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and say ‘It is as dangerous to read his name 
at a play door, as a printed bill on a plague 
door’ (iv. 165)—p. 446. 

Among the extant plays of Munday, 
Chambers dates ‘John a Kent and John a 
Cumber,’ 1594, It is commonly identified 
with ‘The Wise Man of West Chester,’ pro- 
duced by the Admiral’s Men on 3 Dec., 1594. 


| Munday’s other extant plays al¥ date from 
| 1598 or later. 


| 


M. Horse Dopps. 
The plays of Antony Munday previous 


_to 1597-8 are :— 


1. ‘Fidele and Fortunio’ (or ‘The Two 


Italian Gentlemen ’), dated about 1584, and 


probably not acted. It is given as ‘‘ Trans- 


lated into English, and Dedicated to John 
Heardson, Esq., by A.M.” 


2. ‘ The Weakest goest to the Wall,’ acted 


| by the Earl of Oxford’s servants. This has 
‘been attributed to Webster and Munday, 


‘though Munday 


is the only playwright 
known in connection with this particular 


/company, and Fleay says that he has little 


doubt that Munday was the author. The 
date is probably 1584. e 
3. ‘John a Kent and John a Cumber.’ 


The extant transcript of this is dated Déc- 


ember, 1595. 
For further information with reference to 
Munday’s dramatic activity, see Fleay’s 


‘A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama, 1559-1642.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Burroninc To Ricur or Lerr (cxlvi. we are told that the sorceress Alboflade 
134).—The solution of this, apparent, ‘had found an infallible way to avoid the 
puzzle is simple. Since pre-historic times trouble of idle and impertinent servants, 
the woman carried her baby on her left | All the work was done by automata.’”’ These. 
arm, and her man wielded, first his cudgel, | automata, the idea of which fascinated me 
later on his sword, with his right. when I was a boy, were made of various. 

For that reason the woman had her right materials. The nymphs who acted as. 
arm available to throw her garment over candelabra were of gold, the figures that 
towards the ieft. Her man on. the other | attended to the fire were bronze, the horses 
hand could only dispose of his left arm to which drew the carriages were made of 
fix his covering towards the right. | pasteboard. The use of wood is not men- 

It is to be regretted that so many other | tioned, but we may reasonably suspect that 
hereditary habits, and dormant thoughts it was the material of which were  con- 
still lingering in the human mind, do not structed the cupids who ornamented the 
lend themselves to such an easy explana- bed, and ‘‘if the occupant showed any dis- 


tion. position to wakefulness, gently rocked him 
W. pet Court. asleep,’’ and the ‘‘ Genii who supported the 

Chalet Meryem, Arcachon, France. crown of the bed’? and ‘fanned the air 
THE Lone 8 (cxlvi. 252, 314).—In 1792 with their wings to keep it cool and drive 


|away the gnats."’ Unfortunately we are 
told nothing of the automata which, I sup- 
pose, did the cooking and the waiting and 


It is the earliest example of the abandon- housework. HB Wars. 


ment of the long s that has come under my __,, . G 
notice. An edition of ‘Du Contrat Social,’ | 3 Weighton Road, Anerley. 
Par J. J. Rousseau, Paris, an II de la, Dr. Der’s Snew-storr (cxlvi. 223).—At 
République Francaise; has the short s the above reference I wrote ‘Still further, 
throughout. ‘A view of Nature,’ by Rich. in Hazlitt’s edition of Brand’s ‘ Popular 
ard Joseph Sullivan, 6 vols., London, 1794, | Antiquities’ (1905, i. 46, s.v. “ Beryl”) 
has the short s. ‘ Discourses,’ by John | Dr. Dee’s crystal is said to have been in 
Erskine, D.D., vol. i, printed by D. Wil- | the possession of Mr. Henry Huth.” By the 
lison, published in 1801 by Cadell and | kindness of Mrs. O. Huth (who is_ the 
Davies, has the long s, and vol. ii, printed | daughter-in-law cf Mr. Henry Huth), | 
by G. and J. Ross, published in 1804, has |am now able to record the accuracy of 
the short s. ‘Elements of the Philosophy Brand’s statement. ‘he crystal, which is 
of the Human Mind,’ by Douglas Stewart, supposed to be Dr. Dee’s, is “oval, and 
printed by Strahan and Preston, vol, i, | rather larger than a duck’s egg,” and is 
published in 1811 by Cadell and Davies, has | now in the possession of Mrs. Huth, who 
the long s, and vol. ii, printed by George has also four or five metal discs engravel 
Ramsay and Company, published in 1816 | with mathematical or mystical inscriptions, 
by Cadell and Davies, has the short s. which are likewise considered to have come 
These examples indicate a transition per- | from Dr. Dee. 
iod extending from 1792 to 1816, and that THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
the change was initiated by the printer) or PoxrtrcaL REGENERATION’ 
rather than by the author or publisher. (cxivi, 269, 314).—The second edition, under 
Probably the motive was the elimination of | the name of ‘ Ernest: the Rule of Right’ 
effort and of errors. was printed (1868) but never actually pub. 
‘ Ultimate Civilization,’ by Isaac Taylor, | }; : first 
: lished. Both the -copy of the 
published in 1860 by Bell and Dalby, Fleet | edition containing the MS, notes and 4 
Street, has the Tong s, but that character | oony of the unpublished second edition ar 
had been obsolete for many years before | in ‘the British Museum. Lofft wrote ot 
1860, and the use of it at that time may be | edited several other works under his owt 
regarded as a special case. name and under the pseudonyms “C. L. 
RoverT MaRsHALt. Porcher’? and ‘‘ R. E. Storer.’ 


Wooven Avromata: ‘‘Rosots” (cxlvi. THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


several plays were published by John Bell, 
British Library, Strand, in which the 
short s was used throughout the letterpress. 


250, 311).—In ‘ Zeneyda,’ one of the stories Sturren Waite Mice (cxlvi. 289). —Such 
contained in Count Hamilton’s Fairy Tales, examples were not uncommon some fifty-five 
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or sixty years ago in the windows of taxi- | 
dermists. I well remember one group of | 
frogs being represented in the window otf | 
the late Mr. Shaw, in the High Street, | 
Shrewsbury; or it may have been in the | 
window of another taxidermist, Mr. Frank- 
lin, mear St. Mary’s Church. It repre | 
sented a duel between two frogs, one of 
which was pierced to the heart by his 
adversary’s rapier, and its left hand was | 
placed against its left side. Other frogs | 
were regarding the scene. 

It is probable these examples were adver- 
tisements to show that even small and deli- 
cate animals could be stuffed. 

Herrcrert Souruam. 

There is an interesting example of stuffed 
animals to be found in the little village 
of Bramber, in Sussex, where 
“Museum,”’ in the High Street enjoys con- 
siderable popularity and is well known to. 
visitors to Brighton and further afield. 
Here birds and animals—kittens, rats and 
mice, if my memory serves me-—are to be | 
found stuffed and cunningly arranged to | 
illustrate such nursery stories as ‘‘ Who 
killed Cock Robin? ’”’ 

E. Sr. Brooks. 


In a private house in Hampshire, and 
also in the museum at the gate of the Close 
in Winchester, are just such clever 
examples of the taxidermist’s art. They 
were, I have understood, the work of one 
man. I believe in cne of the instances I 
quote, I have seen the name of the man = 


given. 
E. E. Cope. 


Famity (13 S. i. 457, and refs. 
there given; cxlvi. 162, 197, 296). — Mr. 
AskEW considers M’Call’s remarks “‘ quite | 
convincing.’? The latter’s authority for his 
Agnes as against my Alice, namely ‘ Placit. 
Abbrev.’ is not, I may point out, a docu- | 
ment, unless a book can be so called. I 
turn to the abstracts of pleadings published 
in 1811 under the title of ‘ Placitorum 
Abbreviatio,’ and at p. 78 we find the suit 
referred to by M’Call extracted from a roll | 
of uncertain date (not 13 John as M’Call 
states); and what else do we find? That 
the name of Brian Fitz Alan’s wife is there 
given as Alice and not Agnes, the latter 
being M’Call’s invention or mistake. It is 
not M’Call’s remarks which are ‘‘ quite 
convincing,’’? but his reference, as perhaps 
Mr, Askew will admit. 


| 
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NEwNHAM: Mytrea (cxlvi. 232, 296).— 
The tmeaning of the name Mylrea presents 
considerable difficulties. The ordinary 
derivation from Itee, ‘‘ King,” is disposed 
of by the pronunciation ray. Both Profes- 


'sors MacKinnon and Rhys incline to acon- 


nexion with the Gaelic Mac Gilrea and 
Gilray, but will not commit themselves to 
an explanation of either ‘‘ Mylrea’ or 
‘*Gilray.’’ It may possibly have a similar 
origin to the Gaelic Mac Rae, ‘‘Son of 


Grace or Luck’”’ (Hath), of Mae Gillivray, 


‘“Son of the Servant ot Judgment” 


 (Brath). 


Compare (I. and G.) Gilray, Gilliray, 
Macrae.—See ‘Manx Names,’ by A. W. 
Moore, 2nd edition, revised. London, Elliot 


Stock, 1903. 


FEtis. 


IDENTIFICATION WANTED (cxlvi. 
Co. 
Dorset, bore arms, Sable, three talbots’ 
heads couped in chief argent, langued gules. 
Crest: A talbot’s head, as in the arms. 
Motto: Hope well and have well. 
(Hutchins. iii, p. 538, and Egerton MS. 
1075, in Brit Mus.). 


ARMS: 


A. R. Baytey. 


3. On the monumental brass of Sir Wil- 
liam de Aldeburgh at Aldborough, York- 
shire, are his arms, viz.: Azure, a fesse 
argent, between three cross-crosslets or. 

D. or G. 


Mr. G. A. Russet will find the arms (or 
near variants) in Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary,’ 
compared with Burke. 

1. See P. (ed. 1874), p. 425: impaling 
Holworthey (oy Alworthy). 

2. Barrell. 


3. See P., p. 744. H. B. H. 
Motes on Books. 
Chief Justice Sir William Bereford. | By Wil- 


liam Craddock Bolland. 

versity Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue matter of this lecture is drawn from the 
author’s researches in the Year Books. To 
say so is to claim for it more than ordinary 
interest, and that largely because it intro- 
duces facts hitherto unknown to students. 
The biography of Bereford, who died in 1326, 


(Cambridge Uni- 


after a life of strenuous and many-sided service 
‘in the Great Council, as member of endless 
' political and legal commissions, and finally as 


Chief Justice of the Court of the Common 


‘Bench, will be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ — but 


inadequately and in some points incorrectly 
given. He was appointed in 1305 one of the 
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twenty-one English representatives at the con- 
ference to consider the best methods for the 
pacification of Scotland; and in 1308 the 
Barons demanded his removal — with three 
others—from the Council, for siding with the 
King in the protection of Piers Gaveston. Dr. 
Bolland brings together many sayings and 
stories told by him, and illustrates by telling 
instances his method of administering law; 
but the most striking part of the lecture is 
the account of Beretiord’s interpretation of 
statutes, in which he was wont to over-ride the 
letter of the statute before him in favour of 
what he declared to be the true but unexpressed 
intention of the framers. The example of this, 
furnished by his dealing with the statute de 
donis is one of the most remarkable things 
recorded of any English Judge. 

A useful Note gives the methods by which 
Judges of the King’s Court have been created 
from Bereford’s time to our own. Johnson 
affords an instructive illustration of the 
change, even since the eighteenth century, 
in the general conception of the proper 
character of the Judiciary, objecting as he did 
to the Judges ceasing to vacate office upon 


demise of the Crown — “a most impolitick | 


measure,” he says, “ there is no reason why a 
Judge should hold his office for life, more than 
any other person in publick trust.” 


The Library of Edmund Gosse. Compiled by 
E. H. M. Cox. (London: Dulau. 18s. net). 


Tuere is really a great deal that may plausibly 
be said in defence of the principle of extrava- 
gance, and in disparagement of the principle 
of economy; and the reader who is to enjoy 
this book should search out a few considera- 
tions of the sort beforehand, in order to dissi- 
pate a teasing swarm of obvious economic 
objections, and quiet any tiresome inclination 
to enquire what and to whom could he the use 
of this particular bibliography. To spend 
an hour or two with Mr. Gosse in his library, 
to handle his delectable first editions, and read 
the notes of famous writers affectionately send- 
ing him their productions, to note here the 
original covers and there the choice bindings 
of his most precious treasures—that would 
make a day to remember: but the mere bibli- 
ographical description of the old books carries 
no more savour, after all, than does a book- 
seller’s catalogue; and the reduction of so many 
warm and kindly effusions to cold print, and 
. that so soon after they were penned, starts in 
us a slight sympathetic shiver. Moreover, a 
library, regarded as the working library of a 
scholar, may almost be said, after the first 
fifty authors or so, to be nig Ie inverse 
ae aha to its size. “ Twenty bokes, clad 
in blak or reed ” will have severally and all 
together a manifold significance, when as 
many hundreds will appear to be more or less 
matter of course. Having dutifully dis- 
charged these rather ungracious remarks, we 
must go on to say that we have delighted in 
Mr. Gasse’s humane and charming ‘liesay in 


Apology.’ It offers as justification the auto 
biographical interest of the collection; and, in 
its author’s pleasant way, tells once again the. 
oft-told, ever-new tale of the joyful encounter 
of book-lover with bookseller. It is an en. 
counter which changes character from one 
half-century to another, and this essay should 
be noted as of permanent value for illustrating 
the last part of the nineteenth century. 

The seventeenth century books are those- 
over which the dilettante will linger most envi- 
ously. The drama, especially, presents itself 
here in much bibliographical impressivenegs,. 
Next to be coveted are the rare issues of 
modern books, examples with a typographical 
error, or privately printed, or bearing author’s. 
corrections. There are one or two MSS. of 
very great interest (Walter Pater’s ‘ Pascal’ 
may mentioned), as well as the numerous. 
autograph letters. Most readers will turn 
with high expectation to the names of Rossetti, 
Swinburne and Stevenson, and they will not be 
disappointed. 


The Sources of the History of the Council in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
E.R. Adair. (S.P.K. 3s. 6d. met). 


Tus is No. 51 of the S.P.C.K.’s series of Helps. 
for Students of History. The difficulty of 
making this particular compilation wil be 
best appreciated by those who have been most 
closely occupied with the subject, and with the 
guidance of students in regard to it. Mere- 
questions of selection and elimination claim 
some unusual degree of attention, the charac- 
terisation of the material in so brief a space 
demands both familiarity and skill, and the, 
estimation of the historical work done in this. 
many-sided field is a task for trained and ex- 
pee discrimination. Mr. Adair proves. 

imself equal to the undertaking. His book 
is a storehouse of the information needed by’ 
the student, set out in the most exact and con- 
venient way; and we find no reason for his 
about the “blight of appendixes,”— 
these being postulated by the plan which he 
chose to work upon, and being in themselves 
very good. Here and there a piece of general 
advice has been slipped in, and we noted with 
satisfaction the counsel not to neglect the 
labours of one’s hag rege even the narra- 
tive historians. e know no book which ex- 
actly covers the ground here mapped out by 
Mr. Adair, for the purpose he proposes to him- 
self, and students have every reason to be 
grateful to him. We have advanced far from 
the state of things fifty years ago, when Mat- 
thew Arnold could —— that the study of 
history afforded no discipline, no exercise 
even, to the student’s mind. 


Mr. P. D. Munpy (The Nutshell, Burley, 
New Forest) writes: —‘‘I should be glad | 

hear from_any owners of letters or portraits: 
of Henry William Herbert, ‘ Frank Forester,’ 
writer on sport, and novelist, who died in New ' 
York, in 1858.” 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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